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4<x> General Notes. [April, 

of weak shocks rapidly following one another is applied, the more 
likely is it to cause contraction." 

The intensity of the slowly repeated shocks which produced 
dilatation, was usually much greater than that of the rapid stimu- 
lation which caused constriction ; but when the total stimulations 
to which the nerve is subjected, obtained by multiplying the inten- 
sity of each shock by the number of shocks applied, are compared 
in the two cases, it is found that when dilatation is obtained, the 
total stimulation is much less than when constriction is caused. 
These experiments indicate the existence of two separate per- 
ipheral vaso-motor mechanisms, one having the function of vaso- 
constriction, and the other of vaso-dilation. — The Journal of 
Physiology, Vol. vi, p. 4.J7. 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

Anthropology and Psychology. — At the Aberdeen meeting of 
the British Association for the Advancement of Science, Dr. 
Alexander Bain, lord rector of Aberdeen University, read a paper 
" On the scope of anthropology, and its relation to the science 
of mind." He endeavored to point out that the bringing together 
of the six departments — named respectively man's place in nature, 
the origin of man, the classification of races, the antiquity of man, 
language and the development of civilization — did not contribute 
to the mutual elucidation of the several topics, but merely concen- 
trated into a whole the subjects connected with the higher mys- 
teries of man's origin and destination. He next dealt at length 
with a survey of the researches having in view precise measure- 
ments of the bodily and mental characteristics of human beings, 
and indicated lines on which research might be made so as to 
reflect new light on our intellectual constitution. The author 
also reverted to the research into the conditions and the measure 
of memory as wholly within the means of actual experimental 
determination ; also the important intellectual function of seeing 
similarity in the midst of diversity, which can be reduced to more 
or less precision of estimate by suitable means. Taking along 
with these results the inquiries into the faculties of the lower 
animals, the author put special stress on the number and delicacy 
of their senses as the foundation of every attempt to explain the 
higher aptitudes. Intelligence commenced with the power of dis- 
crimination, and increased as that power increased. The record 
of marvelous feats of exceptional ingenuity was of very little aid 
in revealing the secrets of the animal mind. In conclusion, he 
urged the admission of psychology in a more avowed and syste- 
matic form into the anthropological section. He would exclude 
the topics of metaphysical and ethical controversy, and welcome 
all the researches into the intellectual and emotional regions of 
the mind. Dr. Burdon Sanderson said any one teaching physi- 
ology would not be expected to include anthropology, and Dr. 
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Bain had shown why it was not done. That was because when 
we came to the higher functions of man, called mental functions, 
we had to do with perceptions which were founded upon sensa- 
tion, which meant interpretations by the mind of those percep- 
tions. He considered that the line at which physiologists 
stopped was the line at which Dr. Bain begins — namely, 
measure. He heartily agreed with Dr. Bain in thinking that 
psychology is the subject that lies at the basis of anthropology, 
and should be accepted as its foundation. 

Philadelphia Branch American Society for Psychical 
Research. — The Philadelphia Branch of the American Society 
for Psychical Research holds meetings monthly. It has organ- 
ized with committees on thought transference, hypnotism and 
spiritualistic phenomena, and entered upon the lines of collective 
investigation, followed by both the American and British socie- 
ties. The committee on thought transference has collected the re- 
sults of some twelve thousand experiments conducted by a num- 
ber oi observers, and a statistical study of these seems to show a 
slight preponderance of right guesses when the conditions are 
such as render thought transference possible. 

A special committee has been inquiring into the subject of 
faith-cure ; but without attaining anything in the way of positive 
results. Some of the most frequently described cases of marvel- 
pus cures were, on investigation, found to be without any suffi- 
cient basis in fact. In general, the " faith-curists " seemed to 
dread and abhor anything like a scientific investigations of their 
claims ; so that any careful study of the psychic phenomena which 
attend the cure of even those nervous and illusive maladies that 
are known to be amenable to mental impressions, was out of the 
question. Other standing and special committees will report at 
the regular meetings of the branch. 

ANTHROPOLOGY. 1 

Maori Pharmacopceia. — Mr. Kerry Nichols has preserved for 
us in the Journal of the Anthrop. Inst, (xv, 206) the native medi- 
cines of the Maoris of New Zealand: 

Harakehe {Phormium tenax), New Zealand flax, decoction of leaves and root 
used for paipai, a cutaneous disease. 

Horopilo, a shrub, decoction of leaves used for paipai. 

Huhu, a grub found in the rimu [Dacrydium cupressinwti) , matai (Podocarpus spi- 
cata) and kahikatea (Podocarpus dacrydioides), eaten as medicine. 

Kahikatea (Podocarpus dacrydioides), decoction of leaves used for internal com- 
plaints. 

Kareas (Phipogonum scandens) decoction of roots used as sarsaparilla, young shoots 
eaten for itch. 

Kawakawa {Piper excehicni), leaf used for (he paipai, and to heal cuts and wounds. 

1 Edited by Prof. Otis T. Mason, National Museum, Washington, D. C. 
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